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PHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PLAYGROUND AND 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 5-8, 1912 


Important as are the problems of space and equipment in 
recreation work, at nearly every session of the Recreation Congress 
it was evident that the men and women were thinking of something 
far more fundamental. They were thinking of the play of the 
mind and soul as well as of the body. They were thinking not 


il 


sung, for rich and for poor, for city and for country. <A fervent 


ilone of playgrounds but of recreation for all—for old and for 
appeal for more romance in the things of every day, suggestions 
ind ideals for the play of the family as a whole, in the home or 
elsewhere, the recognition of the need for workers of large and 
evergrowing calibre,—in all these and more the trend of the Recrea- 
n \lovement was seen. 

Nor were the practical and technical sides neglected. The 

invaluable knowledge of some of the older workers regarding 


equipment was often called into use, and besides the many hours 


r 


f discussion in the sessions of the practical phases of games fo 
vs and for girls, of storytelling, of dramatics, of special experi- 
nents for boys’ and girls’ clubs and expeditions, of the conduct 

evening social centers, besides these scheduled discussions, in 


the corridor and around the tables of the hotel might ever be seen 


4 


f 


liscussing their own prime problems, none too proud to 
advice, none unwilling to utilize to the utmost his own expert 


\mong the subjects taken up at these informal gatherings 
ere the outlook for an International Play Congress in connection 
h the Pan-American Exposition in 1915, the adoption of satis- 


factory standards in athletics for badge tests for boys and _ girls, 
influence of a playground or social center on a neighborhood. 

In the rural sections the discussions were very practical. The 
nes‘ness and concentration of those attending showed how great 
the need of a congress on rural recreation. Much of the 
rest centered in possible use of facilities already present and 
any talks were given by those who had already seen the vision and 
endeavored to carry it out—ministers, school teachers, librarians, 
Grange and Y. M. C. A. workers. How the very work itself may 


lead to play interest was shown in the discussion of pageants, corn 
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clubs, embroidery clubs, and county fairs. The varying of the 
monotony of rural work, the use of recreation forces to the end 
that all life may be made more vital and growing, the cry “Back to 
the soil” made a fact through making and keeping country life 
real life for boy and girl—for man and woman—these seemed the 
ideals of the workers present. 

Through the year as many as possible of the papers given at 
the congress will be published in the hope that something of the new 
zeal and inspiration which came to those at Cleveland may come to 


all readers of The Playground. 


PLAY FOR HOME* 
JosePH LEE 

President Playground and Recreation Association of America 
The greatest present menace to civilization is the weakening 
of the family relation. The home, the oldest of our institutions, the 
one dearest to our instincts and deepest in our blood, the one which 
we can least do without, has already lost many of its functions. It 
is no longer consciously either a religious or a governmental insti- 
tution. The father has long ceased to be either priest or law-giver 
or if the latter function survives it is in attenuated form. The 
home is no longer the industrial unit. The boy has ceased to help 
his father in his work or to learn his own trade from him. The 
girl learns less housekeeping from her mother than formerly be- 
cause there is less housekeeping to be done. In most cases indeed 


there is no house to keep. 


I. The Home Needs Play 
t. LEvery INstiruTION NEEDS TO BE EXPRESSED IN PLAY 


If the playground is to contribute to the depletion of family 
life it will do us a great injury. It also meets a great opportunity. 
The playground like the school may take children away from the 
homes or may send them to it. It can indeed do more to build 
up home life than any other cause. Every institution needs to ex- 
press itself in play and can reach its best estate only with the aid 
f such expression. It must somehow find expression for that 
surplus of life and meaning that has not yet been rendered into 
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prose. It must be not only conscientious but exuberant; it must 
be celebrated in song and festival, idealized in verse and architecture. 
lt must give forth a visible aura of those ideals that shall light it 
on toward further service. No city, state, club, school, or church 
has reached its full life until it has been sung, danced, painted, 
satirized; until it has laughed as well as wept, has had its great 
games, its carnival, its lyric utterance. 
2. PLay Is THE FUNCTION FoR WHICH THE HoME Exists 

In the case of the home it happens that play is a part of an 
institution’s peculiar and necessary work. Indeed it is for the sake 
of play that the home has been evolved. As we playground people 
have been taught by good Herr Groos, “children are young in order 
that they may play,” and the home is necessary in order that they 
may be young—in order that the great phenomenon of infancy, of 
which play is the positive and essential feature, may be rendered 
possible in a world of competition, in which, without the protection 
of the home, a period of immaturity would mean extinction. It is 
in order that children may play that there is or ever was a home, 
that the whole institution of the family grew up among men and 
the higher animals. When the home ceases to be a place for the 
child to play the reason for its existence will disappear. 





Il. The Playground Has Not Hurt the Home Thus Far 

Thus far I think we can fairly claim that the playground has 
not upon the whole detracted from family life. It has been a re- 
sult, not a cause, of the lessened importance of the home as a place 
to play. For very many children, when the modern playground ap- 
peared upon the scene, the pasture and the wood lot had long since 
been sold. The brook had dried up and the climbing tree had been 
chopped down. The barn, even the woodshed, had disappeared. 
For many there was not an attic to explore, hardly a nursery 
worthy of the name. Family life, at an irreducible minimum, had 
been packed into the modern flat or bandbox, in which noise is 
prohibited and joyous thumping on the floor would bring down the 
house. The playground found the little waif sitting outside on the 
curbstone, dodging the policeman in the alley, or even locked up 
by him at night; and it opened the sand garden and the ball field 
and took him in. For many families play had already been squeezed 
out of the home by the lateral pressure of population—indeed the 
child himself had been eliminated, through a sound recognition on 
the part of janitors and real estate men that children and play are 
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in truth synonymous—and life for many people had in consequence 
been rendered flat indeed, before the playground came along. 

The squeezing of the child out of the home on to the playground 
is not necessarily an evil. Rightly handled, the situation will be 
productive of much good. The playground, thus necessitated, has 
proved in many respects an improvement upon earlier and more 
idyllic conditions. It does some things better than the home could 
ever have done them. And it is certain to improve still more. 
We do not indeed need to argue that the playground has its place. 
But it must not for that reason be allowed to crowd out the home. 
There is plenty of playing to be done. There are more active hours 
in the child’s life than home and school and playground all to- 
gether are as yet nearly able to fill. 


III. The Child Needs the Home to Play In 


As the home needs the child to play in it, so the child needs 
the home to play in. Home play is as necessary to the one as to the 
other. In the first place the home is where he is. During those 
first years in which play is the whole of his active life it is the place 
in which his time is passed. Also it is the place where she lives— 
his playmate, more than half his world; for as Froebel taught us, 
the life of a child during the first year or two is in the mother-play. 
For several years after babyhood home is still, during most of the 
day, his natural habitat. The Greeks, the ancient Germans, almost 
all peoples have kept even the boys at home with their mothers up 
to the age of seven. And for many years after that the home is 
the place where he will pass his evenings. [Even the kindergarten, 
the most successful of our educational institutions outside of the 
home, is put by Froebel largely as an alternative, its plan of educa- 
tion being prescribed either for the home or school. 

The child also needs home play in order that play, which 1s 
the form of his active life, and home, which is the center of it, 
may be multiplied together in their influence. For the home is 
always for the child the vital spot, the place to which his goings 
and his comings all relate, to which all his acts have reference. It 
is his moral center, the place where he belongs. The influence of 
the home is measured not by hours of physical presence but by 
the depth of membership, by its entrance as a dimension into all 
he feels and does. It will be more present to him, a more saving 
factor in his life, if it is a place of expansion and recognition of 
the power and gladness that is in him,—a place where he can play 
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IV. All the Family Need Home Play 

The home needs the child playing in it and the child needs the 
home to play in. Mother and father, brothers and sisters, have 
the same need. An essential part of the life of all of us is in this 
play. A mother who does not play with her child is not a mother. 
A vital part of the relation has dropped out. The great educators, 
from Plato to Froebel, have taught us to play with our children 
not only on their account but on our own. 

What there is in it for the father is indicated in Browning’s 
“Ivan Ivanowitch.” After he had cut the lady’s head off, the 
neighbors, having decided he had done well, went to his house, 
listened outside awhile, “Then pushed door and, passing through, 


Stood in the murderer's presence. 


Ivan Ivanowitch 

Knelt, building on the floor that Kremlin rare and rich 
He deftly cut and carved on lazy winter nights. 
Some five young faces watched, breathlessly, as, to rights, 
’iece upon piece, he reared the fabric nigh complete. 
Stescha, Ivan’s old mother, sat spinning by the heat 
(Of the oven where his wife Katia stood baking bread. 
lvan’s self, as he turned his honey-colored head, 
Was just in act to drop, ‘twixt fir-cones,—each a dome,— 
The scooped-out yellow gourd presumably the home 
()f Kolokol the Big: the bell, therein to hitch, 
\n acorn-cup—was ready: Ivan Ivanowitch 
furned with it in his mouth. 

They told him he was free 
\s air to walk abroad. ‘How otherwise?’ asked he.” 


V. How the Playground Can Help Play in the Home 

What can the playground do to promote play in the home? 
In the first place the spirit it teaches is the main thing. 

Our effort must be to return the child at night in better con- 
dition to take part in the home life than we found him. We must 
make him a better player, a better listener, a better loser, a better 
comrade,—in short a better mixer even in the home circle as a re- 
sult of his experience on the playground. 

Specifically, the playground can contribute to the home by 
teaching and carrying on good home games,—games that the chil- 
dren can play, games that the parents can play, games that the 


1 


whole family can play—and by encouraging games that everyone 
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will talk about. This last point should not be overlooked. One 
touch of baseball, in this country at least, makes the whole world 
kin, and a common interest in the school team may easily help over 
rough places in family life, just as a similar interest serves to .niti- 
gate the jar of short and ugly episodes in politics. 

I wish the playground might somehow teach parents the im- 
portance of receptivity to the children’s stories of their games and 
their adventures. When a boy comes in with his feet muddy and his 
trousers torn, and his hair standing on end, a gob of mud on his 
nose, it may require some self-restraint on your part, especially if 
you are sensitive about your parlor furniture, not to open on him 
about his personal appearance. But whatever it costs it will be 
worth your while to exercise such self-restraint, if you care at all 
about your children’s confidence. Do not, when he starts, with 
snapping eyes, to tell you how he got Bugsy out at first, or what 
a corking time he had chasing the muskrat, respond with “Yes, but 
won't you first go up and wash your hands,” or “Where did you 
get your boots in that fearful condition?” or “What have you been 
doing with your trousers?” If you, on mature deliberation, think 
that clean hands and boots and trousers, now, on the instant, in- 
stead of ten minutes hence, are of more importance to you than a 
confidential relation with your children, it makes little difference at 
what point your interruption comes. But that is the choice you 
must make. If you listen to him first, you will get all these other 
things later and get them just as well. But the only time you will 
ever get his story is now when he is full of it. The easiest thing 
on earth is to check such confidence. It is a feat in which alm 
all of us succeed—better usually than we are aware. Few girls, 
I suspect—certainly few boys—tell their parents the things they are 
really interested in. And the time when the question is decided is 
the time when they want to tell you but find you more interested 
in what, by them, are rightly held as trivial matters. 

Perhaps you think it is easy to know a child. If so, you are 
probably one of those who have never come within hailing distance 
of a child’s real thought. There are people who will bore their 
knuckles into children’s ribs and take the hysterical shrieks and 
squirming of the tortured subject for spontaneous laughter. 

The method of those who really understand is described by 
Emerson: 

“Do you know how the naturalist learns all the secrets of the 
forest, of plants, of birds, of beasts, of reptiles, of fishes, of the 
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rivers and the sea? When he goes into the woods the birds fly 
before him and he finds none; when he goes to the river bank, the 
fish and the reptile swim away and leave him alone. His secret is 
patience; he sits down, and sits still; he is a statue; he is a log. 
These creatures have no value for their time, and he must put as low 
a rate on his. By dint of obstinate sitting still, reptile, fish, bird 
and beast, which all wish to return to their haunts, begin to return. 
He sits still; if they approach, he remains passive as the stone he 
sits upon. They lose their fear. They have curiosity too about him. 
by and by the curiosity masters the fear, and they come swimming, 
creeping and flying towards him; and as he is still unmovable, they 
not only resume their haunts and their ordinary labors and manners, 
show themselves to him in their work-day trim, but also volunteer 
some degree of advances towards fellowship and good understand- 
ing with a biped who behaves so civilly and well. Can you not 
baffle the impatience and passion of the child by your tranquillity? 
“Can you not wait for him, as Nature and Providence do? 
Can you not keep for his mind and ways, for his secret, the same 
curiosity you give to the squirrel, snake, rabbit, and the sheldrake 
and the deer? He has a secret; wonderful methods in him; he is,— 
every child—a new style of man; give him time and opportunity. 
Talk of Columbus and Newton! I tell you the child just born in 
vonder hovel is the beginning of a revolution as great as theirs.” 
How in detail can the playground make its contribution to the 


1. Have KINDERGARTNERS 

The way to have our sand gardens and other playgrounds for 
young children—to begin at the beginning—do their part is to have 
them carried on by kindergartners. The kindergarten has been 
through the long drought of an individualistic age, an oasis of true 
socialism, the unconquered champion of the home and social rela- 
tions as the source of fullest human life. And now that the pen- 
dulum is again swinging toward the social view, it is the kinder- 
gartners who are equipped for the service we are learning to de- 
mand They can teach the mothers who come to the playground 
with their babies and smaller children more even than their own 
instinct has already taught them about the mother play. They can 
show the “little mothers’ how to keep the children, only one size 
smaller than themselves, whom they have in charge, happy and con- 
tented. The kindergarten itself has done more than any other 
agency to bring play and mutual understanding into family life, 
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calling forth the life and joy of the children, teaching them songs 
and games and occupations which they have brought home, and 
often teaching the games to the parents themselves through home 
visits. 

The playground might well follow this example. We must as 
soon as possible have enough women teachers to give them time 
to visit the children’s homes and talk at mothers’ meetings and 
generally to show the parents, by interpreting difficulties and by 
demonstration, that play is life and growth,—not an elective study 
but the very substance of the required course. The playground 
reaches to the heart of the child, and it seems also the surest way 
to the heart of the family and of the neighborhood, to furnish the 


best general entrance into neighborhood and social work. 


2, Soncs AND RING GAMES 


The songs and ring games of children under six are well 
adapted to the home. It is well to have a variety of them on the 
playground and yet to have some favorites that all the children 
shall know, so that these may become the fashion among the first 
circles—note that we elders still call it a circle—of the sub-primary 
world. 


3. MANUAL OccUPATIONS 


The manual occupations of this age, building blocks, making 
pies, developing gardens and palaces with tables, sticks, bits of 
paper—handling almost any material in almost any way, provided 
there is a story to it—are well adapted to the home. So long as 
the playground teacher remembers that what the child does, not 
what the toy does for him, is the important matter, she can hardly 
go wrong, and may open new vistas in stick and paper work, or 
suggest new and appetizing possibilities in mud pies. 

Only at home as on the playground it can be sand instead of 
mud. Sand is the magic material at this age. It seems to be the 
correlative of children’s hands. They must have grown in it orig- 
inally. They seem to remember the long amphibious ages when our 
sea-born ancestors first made good their footing on the beach and 
to recognize their ancient playmate. Sand is the silent comrade 
who understands, to whom children confide their notions of how 
the universe should be arranged. The play teacher can do a good 


deal by suggesting the sand box on the piazza or in the back yard, 
or even (at worst) the sand table in the house. The big boys 
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might be encouraged to make sand boxes for their smaller brothers 
and sisters. 
4. OTHER Quiet GAMES 

For every age the playground should develop the quiet games 
that can be played also in the home—I mean the summer play- 
ground, where there is time enough, and the evening centers. And 
here, as in the round games of the kindergarten, we should both 
encourage a variety and also select some special ones to make them 
general. I think all children as they come to the right ages 
should know checkers, twenty questions, the game-where-you-stand- 
in-a-circle-and-throw-a-handkerchief-across-while-one-in-the-middle- 
tries-to-get-it, going to Jerusalem, fox and geese, London Bridge, 
and various bean bag games. The importance of football for chil- 
dren of the roly poly age has been hitherto insufficiently recognized. 

The playground could start children on collections of various 
kinds, on making scrap books. In some places making expeditions 
m bicycles, and taking photographs could be inaugurated. Weav- 
ing mats and baskets, and making sewing cards are homelike occu- 
pations already pretty well recognized. 


5. Pets AND PLANTS 

\ sort of play very important to the home, hitherto encouraged 
on but few playgrounds and perhaps not practicable on many, is 
the care of pets and plants. Nothing is more important than the 
development of the mothering instinct through play, that first begins 
with the doll but very early takes on these more realistic forms. 
In my own family we were both particularly averse to dogs, but 
we got one for the children and have been maudlin on the subject 
ever since. The names he has suffered under his four years’ experi- 
ence are somewhat indicative of his popularity. His real, given 
and family names are Sylvan Roamer, but he has been known as 
Roamer, as the Little Black, The Bleek; LaFarge; The Butcher, 
Bushee; Mr. Tom or Misser Hahm; Tus, Tug, or Hug Bug; The 
Little Silly One, Besh and Beshee, and Honey Bunny. He recog- 
nizes and answers to them all, or at least to each through the period 
\f its prevalence. 

6. PLAY OF THE IMAGINATION 
(a) Dramatics 


Especially fitted to the home is a child’s dramatic play. All 
the world’s a stage to children under six. But the home has the best 
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scenario and stage properties. You can there be Abraham Lincoln 
or Dr. Jones or a fire engine horse with less danger of Philistine 
interruption than on the playground. The playground can, how- 
ever, by suggestion, and by taking serious things seriously (refrain- 
ing, for instance, from asking George Washington half across the 
Delaware when his mother is coming for him) encourage this 
necessary phase of growth, especially where it has been stunted by 
a home neglected or dull or suffering from that form of efficiency 
mania that would sacrifice a mind’s development for the sake of a 
little precocious knowledge of the grown-up world. 

The natural evolution of the impersonating play of children 
of the dramatic age, which ends at about six, is into dramatics 
proper, from making your ideal real to yourself to making it real 
to other people. And I believe that dramatics should have a great 
development both in the family and on the playground. There is 
no way in which children can so enter into the spirit of any story 
as by acting it. It is one of the best roads into the heart of literature. 

Children’s dramatics ought at first to be of the most informal 
character. It is peculiarly necessary to the child’s initiation into 
this branch of art that the form should never go beyond the spirit, 
that excellence of method should wait upon the need of more accu- 
rate expression. The wear and tear of producing a dramatic per- 
formance in which the children have been “well drilled” is the 
greatest of which human nerves are capable, while on the other 
hands the little productions they will get up by themselves with 
only such execution as their own standard demands, place little 
strain on any one and are worth ten times as much when all is done. 

A child’s dramatic development should be continuous. There 
should never be a time, from the day he first acts horse until he is 
grow up, when that form of expression is not familiar to him. If 
a gap is made, and allowed to continue up to the age of thirteen 
or so, he will be almost certain to be self-conscious, and will not 
be able again to express himself freely and with satisfaction in this 
way. Every summer playground and every evening play center 
should have many little plays, and dramatizations of fairy stories 
and other things that are read aloud,—supplemented by games like 
Dumb Crambo (impromptu pantomime) and by charades. 

A great deal is to be done in this matter of developing informal 
dramatics. Miss Rumbold has told us of her friends in St. Louis 
who reproduce a play of Shakespeare from what they remember 
after seeing it, improvising as they go along; while Mrs. Braucher 
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showed us at Washington what the children under her guidance 
could evolve. Off-hand dramatization may soon become as much 
cultivated as other forms of sketching. 

Dramatic reproduction sometimes persists beyond the dramatic 
age, not only as drama but also in its original form of impersona- 
tion,—for the sake of making ideas more vivid to one’s self. Boys 
sometimes, I am told, up almost to the sere and yellow leaf of the 
college age, will be knights or heroes in some small circle of their 
own. I know a lady who still stamps and carries her head like a 
spirited charger, as a result of impersonation of the Chevalier 
Bayard up to the age of fifteen or thereabouts. I can myself 
remember hastening to the shore to repel pirates when I must have 
reached the mature age of nine. 

This sort of impersonation is not unimportant. It is a vehicle 
of idealism. It serves to visualize an ideal and to lay the track 
towards its realization. It has also the effect of muscularizing the 
ideal—giving the fuel of it in bodily action—producing the sort of 
morale that is given by a good bodily asia eine carried farther 
toward a special ideal end. 

It is a part of the need to dream, too much neglected in our 
present theories of education. I means the ned to think things in 
the soft, to mould our thoughts while they are in the plastic stage 
to which immediately practical questions are premature. The 
process of translating an ideal into action is like drawing from 
memory. The thing first appears as a face in the mist, a vague 
leading here, an adumbration there. The process of reducing it 
to possession is like taming a wild creature. To go a step beyond 
the revelation is to lose the vision. It flees from a premature reduc- 
tion to crude lines. Pegasus will not stand for off-hand grooming. 

It is true, prosaic sir, that our dream must be reduced to action, 
brought down to earth. That is indeed the whole problem. But 
it must not begin there. First catch your dream. In order that 
it may be reduced to reality it must first exist. If you, personally, 
do not see visions or dream dreams, your best course is to pray 
for some dispensation, even for some dyspepsia, to cure you of so 
vital a defect. Impersonation is of the same family as good read- 
ing. Perhaps its method is too self-conscious for the mature people. 
[t is for the home more than for the playground. But the play- 
ground can at least try to preserve an atmosphere that will not 
discourage it; while through dramatics, story telling, and perhaps 
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reading aloud, it can do much to develop the same sort of imagina- 
tion, and to make those pursuits a part of the child’s life at home. 


(b) Reading and Story Telling 


The need of projecting the soul first in the impalpable realms 
of the imagination, of building castles in the air before trying 
one’s architectural conceptions upon the tougher susceptibilities of 
bricks and mortar, is the source not only of drama and impersona- 
tion but of all literature. 

And the value of literature, not only as the first form of action 
but as the currency in which the conquests of the soul are handed 
down from one generation to another, is incalculable. The bio- 
logical importance of infancy, which makes it the distinguishing 
characteristic of the higher animals and has given them their pre: 
tige, rests upon two of its consequences: first, that the creature, 
not being wholly predetermined, can be finished according to the 
circumstances he encounters; second, that for the same reason his 
inheritance can be largely social and therefore cumulative. His 
mind and heart can be stored with what the whole race has learned. 
It is largely in the form of literature that this accumulated inher- 
itance of mankind is passed along. 

Suggestion is all-powerful in this realm of the development 
and transmission of ideals. Even in purely physical performances 
one sees the effect of precedent. A new record in the high jump 
raises the average performance a fraction of an inch. In morals 
much greater results are possible. Heroism, adventure, moral 
enterprise are largely inherited. Our conception of the possibilities 
of human daring is a social product. Heroes have progeny wher- 
ever their deeds are told. Myths and fairy stories, sketching in 
rainbow colors man’s spiritual demands, with a royal disregard 
of physical limitations, serve as the rough draft of his future accom- 
plishment. Imagination, led by these, enables us to endure the 
patient grubbing work which finally wins results as wonderful as 
those obtained by Aladdin from his lamp. 

Poetry is not merely something made; it is the process of all 
making—the first form of all the works of man. It is the original 
and decisive stage in everything he does. <A deed that is not an 


but 





embodied poem is not an act, did not proceed from the man 
happened to him like a fall or a disease. 

And all literature, as distinguished from encyclopedias, railway 
guides and other works of information, is poetry at heart. It is 
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prophetic. Its function is to explore and stake out extensions of 
the spirit. In childhood, with its vague but infinite outlook and 


| small effectiveness, this bodying forth of the ideal—drawing the 
thirst for life toward noble objects—is of vital consequence, It is 
as much an element in growth as air or food. Family life without 
id good reading must be lame indeed. 


There should be reading aloud, storing the memory with the 
usic of great literature, sounds that speak directly to the soul and 
give carrying power to great ideas. To hear As You Like It well 
ad, at the age when it will soak in, is to have a good start in 
liberal education. Playgrounds and social centers, by reading aloud 
and story telling, by libraries and literary clubs, by having compe- 
titions of rival poets, new and old, and other occasions to which the 
\luses are invited, may do much to perpetuate true homes in this 
ecl 


rest 
C5} 


Sometimes | think our association must help clear the stream 

? of children’s literature now muddied by catch-penny devices ofr 
pleasing foolish and uneducated parents. Above all, I wish we 

might eliminate the funny picture book,—gratesque, ugly, nausea- 

ting,—that shrieks across the crowded Christmas shop in colors that 

ost blind the eves—and forms that must warp or revolt the sensi- 


hilities—of the unfortunate children who are subjected to them. 
. 7. Music 


before poetry in the order of development, and coming before 
it through life with many people—the first of the concentric rings 
, thrown off by the soul in action—comes music, the form, I take it, 
in which the present German Empire was chiefly condensed out of 
nae” 


filll alr. 
By choruses and orchestras, encouraging every kind of vocal 
music from the violin to the drum or Jew’s harp, the playground, 


and especially the social center, can help to bring out the musical 
wwer of both children and parents, in the home and everywhere, 

nd can do something even to counteract the effect of that species 
f music lesson of which the only visible, or rather audible, result 

is to put an end to song. The aim should be to make everybody 
sing, whether they can or not. The distressing first results proceed 
> not from lack of ear—our ears are mostly long enough—but from 
defective vocal control. Nobody can hit a mark with the voice the 

first time any more than with a ball. Dr. Crothers has well com- 

mended the “congregational singing’’ at the Rochester school cen- 
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ters, pointing out that if we can get such results as that, there is 
no longer any need of war. 

Of course cornets, brass bands, drum corps, and even choruses 
will be best in some basement, crypt or catacomb at first. Perhaps 
a disused gasometer could be utilized. I know of one instance in 
which the practice was carried on in a distant and deserted barn. 


8. DANCING 


More primal even than singing—first of the Muses and mother, 
[ think, by correct mythology of all the rest—is the art of dancing. 
This also should be cultivated from the kindergarten into advanced 
old age. The playground and social center should not only teach 
folk dancing but should have social dances also, taking care in every 
case that the mothers know where their daughters are and how 
they get home. I think we can do something to break down the 
present social barrier by which those of us on the shady side of 
seventeen are excluded from the social functions of our own chil- 
dren. I know one family in Boston that have for a generation or 
so given the pleasantest parties in our part of the world. When I 
first went to them the range of ages was from eight to eighty, and 
this assertion of age democracy was a potent cause of their success. 


9. CELEBRATIONS 


Finally, the playground might, like the school, encourage the 
celebration of the home itself by recognizing the children’s birth- 
days, Thanksgiving, which is especially our family holiday, and by 
suggesting Sunday excursions and other occasions for doing things 
together. The dramatics, literature, songs, and games that I have 
spoken of will be potent allies in this business. For, as I said at 
starting, the home must learn not only to perform its serious func- 
tion, including that of being a place where the children play on their 
own account, but to play itself. Just as a city is not fully alive 
unless it learns to laugh in pageant and festival, to restrain its more 
sober thought in architecture, to burst forth in song, so the home 
must learn to dance and sing and play the banjo, to romp and write 
poetry and read aloud, to celebrate occasions, have standing con- 
tests—like a family I know who have carried on an internecine 
warfare at whist for some forty vears—and otherwise disport itself 


and entreat its soul in play. 
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FOLK DANCING AS A MEANS OF FAMILY RECREATION 
IN THE HOME* 


Mrs. JAMEs J. STorRow 


Chairman Committee on Folk Dancing of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 

How pleasant it will be when an hour or two after 

dinner grandpa and father lay down their papers, 

erandma her knitting, mother the family stockings, auntie her 

picture puzzle and their children their school books and someone 

starts the gramophone, to see all the family join in a Scotch Reel 


A FAMILY PARTY 


a Danish Firetue. It makes a pleasant picture and there is 
every reason why we should look forward to seeing it. If there 
is to be no room in the family tenement large enough to hold the 
whole family, they will step over to the nearest school house and 
meet all their neighbors to mingle with them in the merry mazes of 
a dance. At present, however, it is only the children and teacher 

ho know any variety of dances or have the muscular development 
» enjoy them. Grandpa and grandma, father, mother and auntie 
have for many years made up their minds they are too old to 
learn anything new. They believe that what they want after a 
day of office or shop, social or house work, is an evening of inaction, 
either at home or at the theatre. They are encrusted with a shell 
of self consciousness which makes them afraid of appearing foolish 
and for one of their age to step lively in a dance appears to them 
supremely ridiculous. The higher up in the social scale you go, 
the more generously people will advise dancing for young people 
and social service clubs, and the less of it they will think they 
an do themselves. As a means of exercise for girls and boys 
and to break up snobbery and self consciousness among them, folk 
dancing has been tried out and found to work wonders, almost 
miracles. It will do the same for grown-ups; it is doing the same 
where it is given a trial, but dynamite and a derrick are needed 
in most families. 

Grandma, mother and auntie have all their lives worn shoes too 
narrow and pointed, and consequently have trouble with their feet. 
Their clothes are ingeniously arranged to prevent the possibility of 
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their breathing naturally. Grandpa and father, while they have 
not tried to make their feet look smaller than they are, have not 
used them enough either to walk or carry themselves well, and are 
beginning to suffer from general stiffness in the joints, which they 
accept with more or less grumbling and ill temper as inevitable 
at their age. They have all forgotten the joy of doing something 
with their own hands or feet and they take their pleasures passively 
watching others act or sing. 

Ikven if they wanted to exert themselves, however, where could 
they do it?) They could all as individuals join classes in carpentry, 
millinery, drawing and dancing, but the family would be split up 
and never meet each other. If they wish to dance together, imagine 
the surprise on both sides if a nice respectable family of three gen- 
erations should enter a dance hall. 

They can go to hundreds of theatres and 


TURNING AWAY FROM : , 
moving picture shows, they can find any 


READY MADE AMUSEMENT P , 
amount of unhealthy passive amuse- 
ments, but there is no demand and no supply of the active kind for 
families. When people play tag or prisoner's base, coast, skate or 
jump rope, you can see they are enjoying themselves but the later 
forms of amusement are not so convincing, and | for one frankly 
doubt if many amusements amuse or entertainments entertain. 
There is much forced gaiety and empty laughter in the glaring 
restaurants and at stupid vaudeville shows. \Vhen pleasures come 
ready made the pleasure somehow oozes away. When you take 
part in your own entertainment, however, imperfect it may appear 
to others, it is pretty sure to entertain you. Now every child knows 
this; you cannot fool a child into thinking it is amused if it isn’t, 
but as the pressure becomes stronger from without and we are 
constantly obliged to compare our own imperfect efforts with the 
finished work of experts, we become shy and reticent, afraid to 
betray our inferiority by doing anything ourselves and we try to 
show superiority by detecting faults in the performance of others 
and of course minds as well as bodies become stiff. 

Can the delight and charm of doing something ourselves and 
taking an active part in our own amusements overcome the habit of 
buying all our amusements ready made? In that lies the question 
of whether folk dancing can become a part of our home life. There 
are individuals in middle life who are taking notice. Our honored 
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president says that the age to learn to dance is the age you happen 
to be, but the best time to practice the art is from fifty on. There 
are encouraging signs all about and those who are listening can 
iear daily the crackling as one after another breaks through the 
shell of middle age and joins the ranks of the will-be-youngs. The 
\londay Club of paid social workers in Boston had this year a 
Dickens party in place of the usual annual meeting at which usually 
the topics for discussion have been their problems. As a result of 
some dances practiced for that occasion we are to have a class of 
60 in folk dancing next winter and we may be obliged to have two 
classes. A class of 80 people drawn from different parts of Boston, 
of ages varying from 16 to 40 met weekly last winter at the Y. M. 
C. A. At the first few meetings all wore badges marked with their 
name and there was no formal introducing except to the patronesses. 


\fter a march, all in grand right and left and at a signal danced 
with whomever stood opposite them. At every meeting this was 
done several times. There was no chance for wall flowers or 
stiffness. Dancing is not only a rejuvenator but a grand mixer and 


the results of introducing all kinds of people to all kinds of dances 
this last winter has been most interesting and encouraging. 
‘The trouble is there are too many kinds of dances. It 
a Sie always easy to see where you are being carried 
by the tide. A dance that looks perfectly innocent when danced by 
fined people can become indecent with such slight shades of 
hange. It is vitally important to establish standards of taste and 
educate people up to them. It is amazing the ignorance among 
even cultivated people in this respect. Our friends allow their 
daughters to make exhibitions of themselves in a way no North 
[end mother would allow for a moment. At present anything goes. 
Chere seems to be total ignorance on the subject of what constitutes 
good dancing and yet the principles can be as clearly defined as 
those of any art. It seems to me they can be boiled down to three 


[—There should be pleasure in dancing. Looking at the stolid 
geum-chewing faces at a public hall you cannot believe there is any 
real enjoyment beyond embracing the partner of your choice. There 
is no freedom of movement, no abandon, little if any rhythm, for 


few keep time. 


|I—Dancing should be for pleasure and not primarily for show. 
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lhe moment it is self conscious there is something wrong. If in 
fancy dancing a position is taken because it is believed to be grace- 
ful, it isn’t. There is no meaning in it, cut it out. That is one thing 
wrong in ballet dancing, it is all meant to be looked at and while 
stunts are fun to do it is better to leave them to acrobats, it is not 
beautiful. 

[1I—Dancing must develop the body naturally, strengthening 
the muscles in natural positions, not distorting them. That is 
another reason ballet dancing is not beautiful, the positions are dis- 
torted, over developing some muscles, and allowing other to become 
weak. 

The selection of dances for the schools in New York has been 
admirable. There the rule has been to teach only those dances 
that do not call attention to the individual and in which the posi- 
tions are good from a physical training standpoint. 1 think that 
if solo dances can be used with judgment they are very valuable, 
but with large groups of children that is hardly possible. If Rule 
[1 is applied to solo dancing it may be all right; that the dance is 
primarily for the joy of the dance, not to exhibit the dancer. 

If we succeed in transplanting these beautiful old dances of 
other countries and they take root they will grow and spread and 
blossom into other dances showing the genius of our people and 
reflecting our life and times. We cannot be too careful to train and 
direct the new shoots, encouraging some and vigorously pruning 
others and doing our best to warn society against the poison blos- 
soms that shoot up like weeds in a night. There is no surer way to 
learn the difference in the kinds of dancing than to dance oneself. 
Example is stronger than precept. If it is good for others it is 
good for us. Don’t say “we are too old to learn.” ‘We have never 
danced therefore we cannot.” “I should feel foolish” and “appear 
ridiculous.” Don’t be a bromide but come on and try. 


The Boy Scouts of the Newark Playgrounds have their own 


fife and drum corps. 


The Newark Board of Education allows the playground 
common the use of school auditoriums for dramatic performances. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF AN INDIVIDUAL 
PLAYGRON D* 


W. F. ASHE 


Director of Ormsby Park, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 


From all parts of the country comes the constant query ‘““Whom 
shall we get to administer the affairs of our playground. Ought 
we to have a man or a woman, a school teacher, a junitor, a cleck 
or a policeman. Does the head of an indivdual playground need 
to have any special training?” At the same time, the cry is con- 
stantly going up from enthusiastic young men and women in the 
colleges—*Your work appeals to us. [Tlow should we prepare 
if we would become effective playground workers?” School 
teachers are beginning to say, “You have something that we lack— 
u are making men of boys we thought incorrigible—can you tell 


is how to apply some of your principles to our work?’ And to 


for we ourselves are not always so sure of the answer. The pur- 
pose of this paper is not at all an attempt to answer any of these 
queries in relation to the department of administration, but rather 
» try to show the way by which each may seek an answer for 
himself. 

What then are the essential characteristics of a 

THE DIRECTOR i ; 
man who would become the efficient head of a 
ayground or recreation center? In the first place, he should have 
strong, healthy body, preferably a well trained one. The demands 
m his strength are many. Child and social psychology forbid 
utterly the placing of a weakling, physically, mentally or morally, 
at the head of a playground, or for that matter, in any capacity on 
the playground. As to his preliminary training, we shall say only 
a word, as that phase is to be taken up in detail later. He should 
have as broad a general education as possible, with some stress on 
psychology, sociology and kindred subjects. He should have a 
good working knowledge of the principles of education and of the 
theory and history of recreation. His training should have fitted 

him for getting at exact facts and drawing accurate conclusions. 
Socially, he must be a free lance, able to meet on a common 
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ground, men who preach and men who swear, captains of industry 
and men who eat corned beef and cabbage by the sweat of their 
brow; men who loaf because they have too much and men who 
loaf because they can find or will have no job. Especially should 
he be able to see and catch quickly the point of contact with all 
sorts of young people—boys and girls—young men and women. 
[experience in the public schools may or may not prove a help, 
depending on whether its effect has been broadening or narrowing. 
[le should have imagination, for from the ideal image comes original 
constructive work. He should have had if possible a rich play 
experience himself, and should have preserved in himself the spirit 
of youth. He should possess a boundless energy and enthusiasm for 





his work. This thing may not be done satisfactorily simply as 
job. 

Such seem to the limited experience of the writer to be some 
of the desirable characteristics of a director of an individual play- 
ground, and he may possess them all and fail utterly if he has lost 
the capacity for growth. For the real preparations for adminis- 
tering the affairs of a recreation center comes from the actual 
practice of administration. 

No two centers may be dealt with in precisely the same way 
even though the two centers be identical in size and equipment. 
\fter all is said and done, the fact remains that a recreation center 
and its equipment is only a tool of the trade, for the real work 
of the recreation director is with the people, not merely with wood 
and steel or acres. Those are only the instruments by means of 
which he hopes to cultivate or to correct certain tendencies of 
society. Within each individual! center lies an adequate solution of 
its problems. 

There are, however, certain lines of investigation only a few 
of which may be mentioned here, that any recreation director may 
find profitable in his center, the findings of which will go a long 
way toward showing the answer to his problems. 

The recreation director who would be efficient must 
K NOWLEDGE ; ; 
know his own center. He must constantly test its 
OF DISTRICT ogg ; 
efficiency, not merely by comparison with others, 
which is no true test, but in comparison with his own ideals, which 
are constantly growing. In other words, the measurable efficience 
f a park is no fixed quantity, but increases with the growth of the 
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administration. The remote possibilities of today become the fixed 
: goal of tomorrow, the passed mile post of this year with a new and 
more glorious ideal set ahead. 

The recreation director who would be highly efficient must 
as early as possible know more about his community than any 
é ther man in it. He must know the number of school children in 

his district as compared with the present attendance and present 

capacity of his center. He must know their nationalities, that he 
ay not work in the dark in selecting activities. He needs to find 

the possibilities and the opportunities for recreation presented 


11¢ 
Ou 


the schools themselves. Are there vacant lots where children 
play? Do these vacant lots offer something good that the play- 


eround could, but does not offer? What cemmercialized forms of 
recreation are there in his district? .\re they good or bad? Where 
are the radiant points of good and of evil? Is his own center the 
brightest radiant of good in the district? Why not? 

Then he should know something of the housing conditions. 


+ 
\re his people so housed that he may encourage neighborhood 
parties in the homes—or must he bring them to his center for social 
education and enjoyment? Are the homes well or poorly kept? 
\re there yards; if so, are they of earth, or debris, or are they 
paved courts. If the first, why not gardens? If the second, why 
not clean them up; and if the third, do the children know good 

‘ games suitable to their own back yards? Do the homes have 
baths? If not, does the recreation center present adequate bathing 
facilities readily accessible at convenient times? 

4 lle must know his people——their nationality, occupations, 
vorking conditions, use of leisure hours. Have they, if of foreign 
birth, preserved any of their home country forms of recreation? 
lias his center reachem them? And besides knowing the people he 
must help, he has a duty in finding the people who must help him. 
\Vhat people in his district can he count on as a nucleus for con- 
structive neighborhood work? What organizations are there with 

vhom he may co-operate or who may co-operate with him? For 

\ his call is a social call and there is no place in his scheme of life 


| - . . . . - . 
for antagonism toward any organization working for good in that 
community. These are just a few of the things that a recreation 
director will find to be of interest and profit when seeking efficiency. 


Others will readily occur to you. 
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Some one may ask, “Why should a man take valuable time 
looking into these externals, when he has a man’s job at the 
recreation center itself?” Because in his work he has responsi- 
bilities that cannot be met without a thorough knowledge of con- 
ditions. He has, first, his responsibility to the community which 
he serves. There he represents the best of recreation and of social 
education. Would you ask then why he should know his com- 
munity? That community has a right to demand that he attempt 
to give it what ti needs, and the responsibility is with him to dis- 
cover the need. If there is no place in his district where the people 
may gather for wholesome social intercourse, if his center is not 
adaptable to social center-work—if there are not adequate bathing 
facilities, if the recreational possibilities are inadequate, that com- 
munity must hold him at fault if he does not bend every energy 
toward a righting of these conditions. His work is social service, 
and to be efficient it must be intelligent service. 

i _ Then he has a responsibility to his playground asso- 
PROBLEMS OF ciation or commission. Such association or com- 
\TTENDANCE ose, 2 , . : 
mission is spending public or private funds, and has 
a right to demand not only efficient service but enough of it to 
justify the expenditure. This money comes from dollar and 
centsible people who demand a dollar and cents efficiency. And 
right here comes in properly the matter of fluctuating attendance 
which has bothered every recreation director at some time. Con- 
cerning an abrupt or gradual falling off in attendance, he may well 
ask himself several questions, 

1. Is this a decrease caused by attention to other more com- 
pelling interests, and consequently good for the people? 

2. Have we been at fault in the activities we have offered 
this month? 

3. Have we operated under such prohibitive rules that we 
have driven away rather than drawn patronage, or has our rule 
been so lax that anarchy has disintegrated our usual groups? 

4. Has the personality of our employes been such as_ to 
discourage attendance ? 


5. Do the people of our community know what we are 


ffering? 


6. Has our work been good—have we done our intelligent 
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___s Then too, the efficient recreation director has a 

eae responsibility to the National Association. Con- 
structive National work can only come as a result of things learned 
and principles worked out on the individual playground. It lies 
with him then to gather and be ever willing to pass on the things 

- he has found worth while. He has a responsibility to his teachers 
or play leaders, who justly demand that he shall show them the 
way to the brightest efficiency. He has a tremendous responsibility 
to his city, to his state and to the nation. If his work is inefficient— 
if he does not offer each year—physically, mentally, and morally 
better and cleaner citizens, he has not justified his existence nor 
the existence of his recreation center. Finally, he has a responsi- 
bility to himself and his soul’s welfare. If at the end of the year 
he can lay his efforts down along side his ideals and find that those 
efforts have been true, however short they may have fallen, his 
work will have been justified. 

: The writer has never seen a fully efficient playground. He 
does not know what a fully efficient playground may accomplish. 
But he has seen visions and dreamed dreams, and the prospect seems 
passing fair. The fulfillment is not yet. Every recreation director, 
every playground association, every play leader, every student of 
children, of play or of society, every man who contributes means 
for the forward movement, is a member of a mighty team playing 

q for a glorious victory. And when it has been done—when every 
man, when every woman, when every child in America has an 
opportunity and a place for wholesome recreation and social enjoy- 

‘ ment amidst clean surroundings, we can look back and if we have 
played the game as we have tried to teach it: if we have no* flinched, 
if we have not fouled, if we have hit the line hard, we shall have 


been efficient. 
THE TRAINING OF RECREATION SECRETARIES* 
BEULAH KENNARD 
President Pittsburgh Playgrounds Association 
The term Recreation Secretary is still so new and has such 
vague significance to most of us that the task of describing his 
proper training is no easy one. By Recreation Secretary we may 
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mean an official whose duties range from statesmanship all the way 
down to those of a night watchman. Some cities—many towns 
want a recreation secretary to arouse public interest, to prepare 
city ordinances and legislation bills providing for playgrounds and 
to see that these are put into effect. They expect him to prepare 
city plans involving a study of local conditions, population, engi- 
neering, landscape gardening, children and the psychology of the 
taxpayer. They want him to supervise all the playgrounds planned 
to see that they are crowded with children all day and that the 
children do not make any trouble for the neighbors. If they have 
been inoculated with the folk dancing or pageant microbe, they 
expect him to be fully equipped to produce any or all of these at 
short notice. He must also be able to regulate athletics of both 
| 


DOVs 


and girls and to correct the abuses of dance halls and moving 

picture shows. This is not a faney sketch. It is what is really 

needed and desired more or less consciously by places which are 

asking for a Recreation Secretary. The variety of his functions 
ight be increased rather than diminished by taking a little more 
ment. 

Yet raw youths just out of college, with a 


KNOWLEDGE OF GENERAI : é . ; 
little basket ball and foot ball to their 


EDUCATION AL RELATIONS ’ : ; 
credit, are not ashamed to apply for the 


position. The whole notion of regulating or standardizing the 
recreation of the people is new to us and to many people 1s rather 
startling. It seems to assail the last stronghold of our personal 
freedom. Even children resent interference in what they have 
chosen to consider their game and there are many grown-ups who 
are scandalized by the statement that children must be taught to 
play. For these and other fundamental reasons the recreation 
secretary should have a generous amount of pedagogical training, 
knowledge of the theory of education into which he may fit the 
play theory. If he thinks of play as physical education merely or 
as physical training plus a good time, he must necessarily be limited 

his ability to plan and supervise adequate play facilities. But the 


1 


11] 
only way in which he can appreciate the social value of play, which 
is the foundation upon which to build a permanent and satisfactory 
play structure, is to have seen its general educational relations. 

Ile needs social psychology and sociology in 
STUDENT OF SOCIETY 


order to put himself in the place of those 
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whose spontaneous and instinctive activity he is to lead. In a 
ountry with the diversity of interests, mixture of national tradi- 
tions and variety of social conditions which this democracy has, 
the student of play needs to be a student of society, for we are 
‘coming to understand that play is one of the means—perhaps the 
most important means by which society functions. When an indi- 
vidual or a community has ceased to play it has ceased to live in 
any true sense. 
The recreation secretary should add to this 
FOUNDATIONS OF i ‘¢ 
general knowledge of play a more specific 
RECREATION CENTERS ; i , : 
knowledge of the limitations of public play- 
grounds or recreation centers. Many otherwise effective men have 
made serious blunders from the lack of this specific knowledge. 
They have tried unsuccessfully to secure the freedom and loose 
organization of the small group with unlimited play areas in a large 
group with very contracted play spaces. For this knowledge noth 
ing but experience on the playground will answer. [Experience is 
the only teacher of method in a field so new as this, yet just because 
it is new and still in the experimental stage the student should know 
what is being done in other places and should consider himself a 


»f other leaders. 


novice until he has tried out the theories 
The greatest need today is intelligent adaptation of games and 
all other play activities to the forms suitable to the rather limited 
facilities of the average municipal playground. Children of high 
grade intelligence have a very rich play life under free conditions. 
But under city and town conditions of the present time the oppor- 
tunities for play expression are very limited, and so the instincts 
have been either atrophied or perverted. Not only have we need 
for competition and co-operation in games, but some substitutes 
must be found for the wanderlust, the collecting instinct, the con- 
structive instinct, the investigating spirit, which leads children to 
roam the fields and woods, to collect birds’ eggs and nests, and 
other specimens more or less valuable or objectionable, to build 
houses, windmills and waterwheels, and make dolls’ clothes, to 
explore all kinds of queer things, and places. The value of the 
play field for young children will depend on the extent to which it 
‘an satisfy and develop the normal play life of the children. 

In community recreation the secretary has two problems: the 
massing of his own units in general activities—athletic contests, 
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pageants, play festivals, all of which have special interests and 
require special study,—and the regulation of the commercialized 
recreation of the city or town which has in so many cases been 
sadly neglected and become demoralized as a result. This requires 
a knowledge of conditions and laws in the more advanced places 
and the ability to adapt such knowledge to local conditions. All 
schools having in mind the training of recreation secretaries should 
have a course in commercial recreation including a course in 
amateur detective work! 
ate That which many cities place among the first 
duties of the recreation secretary we may men- 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT |. a ee : 
tion last, not because it is least important but 
because it is dependent on what has gone before, namely the crea- 
tion of public sentiment. If the secretary has a superficial knowl- 
edge of play himself, he will arouse but a superficial interest in it, 
but if he knows his subject well, his presentation will appeal to 
the imagination and the reason of those whom he tries to influence 
and the results of his work will satisfy even the terrible taxpayer. 
We cannot find such adequately trained secretaries 
COMPREHENSIVI ‘ k 
. in large numbers at present but we may make a 
PRAINING Pe: es ; ‘ 
beginning toward finding them in the future if 
we recognize the functions which they are to have in the commun- 
ity and do not deceive ourselves with the idea that, as it is merely 
play, any one can do it. 

Play courses should be therefore graded according to the work 
which the student plans to undertake. Every man or woman who 
enters the play field today should be trained. The scheme will stand 
or fall upon the efficiency of its leadership, whether of the small 
group or the combination of playgrounds. 

‘he leaders of athletics, of dramatics, of constructing of little 
children’s games, should have special training for their tasks, but 
heyond this the recreation secretary should have a knowledge of all 
these special activities and an added training in administration, city 
planning and social work in the broadest sense. The playground 
is society in miniature. Our play system, if it is a good one, touches 
society on all points from the schools to city hall, from business and 
trade to social clubs, from athletic fields and parks to dance halls 
and poolrooms, from the oldest inhabitant to the latest immigrant. 
Can the training of the one who is to direct this system be too 


comprehensive ? 








NEW DIRECTOR FOR LOUISVILLE PLAYGROUNDS 


Mr. Guy L. Shipps, who has been director of Davis Square, 
Chicago, has been appointed director of the Louisville, Kentucky, 
playgrounds for this summer. 

Mr. Shipps is a graduate of Ohio State University, and has 
held the following positions: Supervisor of the athletic field of the 
Playground Association, Columbus, Ohio, summer of 1905; Play- 
ground Instructor for Recreation League, Louisville, Kentucky, 
summers of 1906 and 1907; Director of boy’s clubs, University of 
Chicago Settlement, September 1907 to June 1908; Investigator for 
Bureau of Information and .\dvice, Charity Organization Society 
New York, 1908; Secretary Inquiry Department Chicago Bureau of 
Charities and United Charities of Chicago, 1909 ; Fieldhouse Director 
Davis Square, South Park Commissioners, January 1g1o to date. In 
all these positions Mr. Shipps has proved himself most efficient. 


A COUNTY PLAY PICNIC 


’ 


he Windsor County Play Picnic and Athletic Meet held in 
\Voodstock, Vermont, for the last five years is noteworthy not only 
for what it has accomplished in a social and recreational way for 
Windsor County but because it suggests how people may play to- 
gether in other rural communities. This annual event in which the 
‘+hool children and grown ups, too, take part and which unites the 
people of the county in a common interest, is the outgrowth of the 
thought and plan of A. C. Hurd, County Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. and is still under his general direction. 

The Play Picnic and Athletic Meet held this year on June 
sth was attended by not less than 1500 people and was a day full 
‘f genuine wholesome fun and enjoyment. The features of the day 

‘luded a Girls’ Volley Ball tournament in which girls from six 
f the county high schools competed, model aeroplane flights, fly 
casting and trap shooting contests, folk dancing, drills, games and 
the usual athletic contests. Two novel and most amusing events 
of the afternoon were the harnessing contest in which the partici- 
pants tried to see who could “hitch up” the quickest, and the horse 
which each rider carried a glass of water, the winner 


ne who had the most water left at the end of a 1oo-vard 








THE STORY OF A VACANT LOT 


LeE F. HANMER 


Kussell Sage [Foundation 


You will have to imagine how it looked in 1896 because at 
that time no one had ever thought enough of it to take a picture. 
There were tin cans, scrap heaps, broken bottles and prowling cats, 
\ high board fence shut it off from the street, blank sides and rear 
windows of tenements, with their fringe of family washings and 
fire escapes loaded with “bedding out to air,” bounded the other 


three sides. 


A secret passage served as a means of entrance and exit for 
a gang of young toughs whose custom it was to assemble there 
under the cover of darkness to recount the exploits of the day, 
plan depredations for tomorrow and initiate recruits into their ranks. 
There were just 13 city lots in this tract and it did seem that 13 


re) 


must indeed be an unlucky number, nothing good seemed to come 
out of it. The place was an eyesore and a menace to the community. 

Early in the summer of 1896, Mrs. Cornelia H. B. Rogers, the 
owner of this piece of property, proposed to the Union Settlement 
to give the use of it free of charge on condition that the Settlement 
equip and maintain it as a playground. This was in the early days 
of the playground movement. At that time the city had not a 
single playground of its own under the Park Departments. 
Settlement accepted Mrs. Rogers’ offer and a committee of neigh- 
bors was organized to raise the necessary funds and to put the 
erounds into condition for use. It was found that this would cost 
about $600. Subscriptions were solicited amounting to about $125 
which came in in amounts varying from ten to fifty cents. 
were sold for the opening day which augmented the funds some- 
what and the remainder was contributed by the Union Settlement. 


The opening took place on August 10, 18960. 


The equipment consisted of a rough shanty that was little more 
than a storehouse, a wooden frame support for swings and a shelter 
for mothers and babies. The place was enthusiastically patronized 
by the youngsters, the attendance averaging for the first summer 
about 400 per day. The Union Settlement provided the supervision 
of the grounds for several seasons, but in 1901 the Board of Edu- 
cation supplied a kindergartner for the entire season and an addi- 


tional helper for part of the summer, This co-operation continued 








SOME OF THE PATRONS 














THE STORY OF A VACANT LOT 


and increased until 1903 when the playground was taken over by 
the Board of Education. 

About this time the feeling began to develop that the city 
ought to acquire the plot and set it aside permanently for a chil- 
dren’s playground. It was difficult in those days to get city authori- 
ties to see that the appropriation of municipal funds for the pur- 
chase, equipment and administration of playgrounds for children 
was a legitimate way in which to use the city’s money. Two years 
later, however, Controller Grout interested himself in the project 
and with the co-operation of a group of citizens secured an appro- 
priation with which to acquire playground sites. With a part of 
the money this plot was purchased. In 1907 it was turned over to 
the Park Department. 

The grounds were subsequently filled in and graded by the 
Park Commissioner, but it was not until the administration of Mayor 
Gaynor and Commissioner Stover that effective steps were taken 


to improve, equip and properly administer it as a playground. 








rHE EQUIPPED PLAYGROUND 
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THE STORY OF A VACANT LOT 





ANOTHER VIEW 


The picture of that vacant lot in 1896 and that of the splen- 
didly equipped playground dedicated in April 1912 tell in a striking 
way the progress of the playground movement in American cities. 
Che children are “coming into their own” because the American 
people have come to believe that the way in which the young people 
spend their play time has much to do in determining what manner 








of men and women they are to be. 
The accompanying diagrams show the splendid field house that 
f beauty and economical 





has recently been erected—a model o 
arrangement of space. A first-class equipment of swings, see-saws, 
slides, giant strides, etc., has been installed and the artistic fence 
that encloses the grounds has built into it a concrete seat extending 
around the entire space and adding much to the comfort and utility 
of the grounds. Commissioner Stover has succeeded in devising a 
stvle of finish for the concrete work that discourages juvenile 
frescoing with pencil and chalk and is artistic and beautiful. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
GAMES AND DANCES* 


Surely no one need sigh for games and dances while Mr. 
Stecher’s book is available with its provision for children of any 
age or temperament. Not only many of the old standard games— 
in their classic form,—but also new games and suggestions for 
drills may here be found. It is a question whether any wide-awa! 2 
play leader will care to sink his own individuality and originality 
to such an extent as to take drills alreary worked out in detail to 
music—even to the number of steps to a bar, yet many will be 
glad to use these as a guide. 

And if one is not interested in this part of the book, the many 
games so simply and clearly described that the boys and girls might 
use it as a handbook, the folk dances, the athletic events, all care- 
fully graded, will still be found most useful. 

Then, too, there is a table of age standards, average records, 
tests, and a number of quiet games for warm days or for use in 
school rooms, and a preface with ideas for the use of the book and 
a little of the fruit of Mr. Stecher’s long experience with games 


and dances. 


FOLK DANCE FESTIVALS, THEIR GROWTH, AND HOW 
TO GIVE THEM? 

\nyone who has set forth to find ideas and information re- 
carding festivals set down in a definitely usable form and has re- 
turned worn and weary and with empty hands, is quite ready to 
seize such wealth of material as Mrs. Needham presents without 
captious criticism. 

It is a book which increases in favor with the reader as he 
goes, for it is based not only upon wide knowledge about folk 
ways and customs suitable for festival themes, but upon broad, 
actual experience and upon unusual originality and a deep seated 
belief in the bigness of the festival idea, which the reader cannot 


help sharing—‘‘Vor the festival is one means of self-expression, 


*Games and Dances, by William A. Stecher, B.S.G. John Joseph McVey, Phila 
yhia, 1912. Price, $1.25 net; $1.37 by mail 
+ Folk Dance Festivals, Their Growth and How to Give Them, by Mary Master 
Needham. B. W. Huebsch, New York, 1912. Price, $1.25 net 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


for community expression, for national expression, for world ex- 
pression. It helps to break down barriers of race and class. It 
is a democratic force making for a greater democratic unity.” 
The book has suggestions for A Pioneer Festival, May Day 
lestivals, Festivals of Harvest, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Hallow- 
een, \Washington’s [Birthday,—and many others, besides going 
somewhat into the subjects of pantomime, minstrelsy, the mummers, 
ld world festivals, and the theory and practice of festival making. 


THE FESTIVAL BOOK 

\ll who are interested in maintaining a correct historical back- 
uund for folk festivals will be grateful to Mrs. Lincoln for the 
ervice she has performed in gathering together in one book the 
ain facts about the beginnings of May Day celebrations, elab- 
rated quotations from Scott, Hawthorne, Ben Johnson and 
thers, vivid word pictures valuable in preparing festivals and yet 
» easily overlooked or never thought of because of their appearing 
ere and there in writing of wholly different tvpe. Of course with 
h accurate information from classic sources in the body of 


Muc 


book, one would expect to find an excellent bibliography, and 


4 
SO 1 18 

In addition to this historical background, the book has five 
pters treating of a successful May-Day Pageant, May-Pole 


lances with the use of streamers, May-Pole Revels, National Folk 


lances adapted for May-Pole Festivals, and a most valuable and 
ggestive chapter on mechanical construction of May-Pole and 
‘essories and appropriate costuming for May-Day pageantry. 
lhe dances and drills are all carefully presented by numbers and 
grams, the music is given, and the whole is colored by a feeling 


r artistic effects. If there are those who see in the festival an 
nity for the play of great elemental human forces—those 
uld perhaps sacrifice the pleasure of the spectator to the 


pment of the participant when necessary, and who would 


CVCIOptI i 
efore wince a little at the formal and external presentation of 
naterial for the dances, at the reaching for theatrical effects, 
ier than simple spontaneity, if there are such, they will not 
1 Bock, by Jennette E. C. Lincol1 The A. S. Barnes Co., Ne 
‘ ¢ 0 net 
179 








BOOK REVIEWS 


therefore find Mrs. Lincoln’s book without value but will rather 
utilize the beautiful and artistic dances she gives, enhancing the 
beauty by making them a means of self-expression to the dancers 


instead of a posing for effect. 


PLAYS AND GAMES FOR INDOORS AND OUT* 

While intended primarily for the use of teachers in public 
schools, Belle Ragnar Parsons’ Plays for Indoors and Out will be 
found helpful to Playground workers. The author says the “aim 
of these programs is to infuse a thought content and a spirit of 
play into the regular gymnastic drill.” In her “special directions to 
teachers” she says, ““Keep the work simple and natural. Above all, 
do not ‘teach’ the children to play the games or to give spectacular 
performances. Choose a theme that will afford activity for the 
whole class and movements that may be repeated several times in 
succession—not something that is simply dramatic and offers a star 
part to a few.” 

With such eminently good sense and feeling for childhood in 
the preface, what wonder that the games are simple, child-like and 
full of spontaneity and true dramatic appeal. There are program 
themes for the first three grades for each month in the school year. 
here are dramatic activities for whole classes built on Summer, 
Winter, Fall Activities, the Elements, Plant Life, Man’s Industrial, 
Social, Heroic and Historic Life. These activities are worked out 
like gymnastic drills, but they are vitalized by the thought content, 
thus developing that spiritual value of play which is the aim of 
earnest teachers and playground workers alike. 

While any effort of this sort grows to sound inane or insipid as 
read from the printed page, the book is full of good ideas which 
‘an certainly be carried out to the joy of the teacher and the delight 
f the children. Suggested music and ideas for developing the 
simple activities into more ambitious games or festivals add to the 


value of the book. 


Plays and Games For Indoors and Out, by Belle Ragnay Parsons A. S. Barnes 
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PUBLICATIONS EVERY PLAY LEADER OUGHT TO HAVE 


Vol 


Vol. 


Vol 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol 


EVENING RECREATION CENTERS 


IV. No 

V. No. 5. 
IV. No. 3. 
IV. No. 12. 
V. No. 6. 
V. No. 7. 
V. No. 11. 
VI. No. I. 


THE PLAYGROUND 


. 10. Evening Recreation Centers. By Clarence 


Arthur Perry 
Social Centers By Clarence Arthur Perry 


Playground and Social Center Work in 
Rochester, New York. By E. J. Ward 


The Modern Social Center Revival. By 
E. J. Ward 

Some Uses of the Public School House 
By Elmer Ellsworth Brown 


The Rural School as a Social Center. By 
Myron T. Scudder 

Evening Recreation Center Work by a 
University. By E. J. Ward 

Dancing in the Social Centers of New York 
City. By Edward W. Stitt 


A New Substitute for Saloons. By Fred 
P. Bemis 


Recreation Centers (Shows recreation cen- 
ter activities carried on in the different 


states) 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH; $1.50 FOR THE SET 











IN THE YEAR 1912 


In ten days the newspapers reported 22 chil 
dren killed and 95 injured in automobile street 
accidents 

We know that children must play and that 
unless more playgrounds are provided fatal street 


accidents will continue to occur 
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